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By late spring the men began 
to show the effects of their pris- 
on diet. Commissaryman Harry 
Lewis guessed the nutritional in- 
take was about 500 calories a 
day. The food was what was in 
season. Some sort of plant re- 
sembling spinach. Turnips. 
Something like cabbage. Some- 
thing else, the men decided, like 
grass. They ate three slices of 
bread a day and an occasional 
fish. 

Uniformed Korean women 
t „ prepared the food, broke it up 
> < and shredded it outdoors on the 
" ground, with the compound dogs 
poking around and sniffing. 
t v They boiled it into a thin stew 
£ - and hauled the result to the 
>, mess hall in galvanized buckets. 

L - The empty buckets, unwashed, 
were then refilled with drinking 
water. The men called the daily 
dish “cream . of petroleum 
soup.” “It wasn’t,” said Com- 
missaryman Ralph Reed, 
“something you’d want a second 
helping of.’’ 

The ancient disease of sailors 
appeared. Scurvy.. And diphthe- 
ria. Dysentery. Diarrhea. Hayes 
got infectious hepatitis. Rosales j 
got viral meningitis and could j 
not move. Rigby developed a ; 
rash over 90 per cent of his 
body, with running sores. Law’s 
eyesight failed. Time was, 
Chuck Law could pick out a star j 
and call its name quicker than [ 
the commanding officer. No 
longer. 

Bucher asked, demanded, 
pleaded that doctors treat his 
men. Occasionally they did. 
They eventually replaced Rus- 
sell’s eye glasses, and Hagen- 
son’s, which had been knocked 
from their faces, on the day of 



capture. They treated Rigby 
with some sort of mud pack but 
it only irritated the rash. They 
did nothing for Rosales. After 44 
days Woelk returned from the 
hospital and was told he could 
rest whenever he chose, though 
a guard kicked him the second 
day he was back. In the hospital 
they had filmed Woelk under- 
going a mock operation, com- 
plete with staged blood transfu- 
sion, and had photographed him 
in bed with a big tray of food 
such as he only saw that once. 
They also photographed him 
with his grinning doctor— and, 
he later learned, mailed the pic- 
ture to his parents. In late May, 
Woelk underwent a second oper- 
ation. He had his tonsils re- 
moved. This time they used an- 
esthesia. 

£ CRUELTY EASES 

2 In the cycle of good treatment 
2 and bad, April and May were 

* bad months except for one day, 
J? May Day, when the men were 
3? * allowed to visit one another’s 
ki rooms, and June and July were 

good months. 

* The guards relaxed. The 
^ cooks added a piece of fruit to 
2 the daily menu. The men were 

* issued tiny pocket knives so 
£ they could clean their finger- 

nails — and cut the grass, which 
£ they enjoyed doing, even with a 
y pocket knife, since it was some- 
S thing to do. One officer asked 
4 Bucher if he had any ideas of 
^ ’ other constructive things the 
men could do and Bucher sug- 
gested they take some boats out 
. and go fishing. The officer 
didn’t think that was such a 
good idea. 

An added reason for the mid- 
summer improvement in p r i s- 
on atmosphere was that Super- 
C was most happy and self 
satisfied. He had been promot- 
ed. Now he became GG— Glo- 
rious General. 

£. On July 16, in the flush of new 


jj; rank and glory, GG announced 
to Bucher that the men would 
be allowed to receive mail. 
They would also be allowed to 
write home, though of course 
GG and his men would read 
T- each letter and add a few lines 
of them own. Bucher put out the 
word: try to discredit every 
false statement. 

The men went to their rooms 
and set to work. Wheezy, Max, 
Silver Lips and another inter- 
preter called The Imperialist 
because when he entered a 
room he shouted “You imperial- 
ist sonabitchee!”, translated the 
letters into Korean. GG and oth- 
er officers added their propa- 
ganda and said how kindly the 
men were being treated. Then 
the men recopied the letters— 
three times, as GG was certain 
the CIA would intercept at least 
two. 

A CODED LETTER 

What GG didn’t discover, 
however, was that in the propa- 
ganda portion of Hayes’ letter 
some of the dots over the i’s 
were actually dashes, and they 
spelled in Morse code “this is a 
lie.” Peppard preceded the 
propaganda in his letter with 
the request that his father say 
hello to an old friend, Garba Ge- 
follows— garbage follows. Kisler 
sent his regards to Uncle Ben 


and Aunt Jemima as well l*. 

Jack Sprat, and said he was eat- 
ing so well he soon would look Russell told 


as like a chubby neighbor of his— 
who actually weighed 70 pounds. 

fiancee he 


planned to repaint his car when 
he got home because the 
present color sickened him. 
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Red. Bucher told Rose that their 
family friend, Andy Farkas (her 
old nickname for him), was a 
good officer and could be trust- 
ed to follow orders. 

At home, the families got the 
jmessage. Bob Chicca’s wife, 
Ann, even encoded a reply. She 
listed the name Jamie as a pet 
dog, and Bob knew he had a 
son. Jamie was the name they 
had picked out if the baby was a 
boy. 

During the era of good feel- 
ing, in July, GG enjoyed having 
long conversations with Bucher. 


They discussed world politics, 
mythology, history. Some ses- 
sions lasted 13 or 14 hours. No 
interrogation, just talk. Bucher 
found GG to be well informed 
and clever, but if it was a psy- 
chological game he was playing, 
Bucher was confident the gener- 
al was losing it. By his reckon- 
ing, Bucher expected a reversal 
of the good treatment to com- 
mence in August. To forestall it, 
during a long session with GG, 
he said, “General, why don’t we 
have a press conference ?” 


GG thought it a great idea. 
They scheduled it for August, 
so there would be time to re- 
hearse. Some of the men, Schu- 
macher for one, didn’t want to 
participate, but GG was per- 
suasive. He told Schumacher he 
had confiscated a poem during 
a search of Schumacher’s room, 
and if he didn’t go along, he 
would show the poem to the 
guards who certainly would 
kill him. Schumacher’s poem, 
titled “The Captain’s Lament,” 
ended with the couplet: “In- 
stead of victory, sorrow is our 


lot, trapped by the pirates of 
the runny snot.” Schumacher 
said he would participate. 

The fact was, Bucher wanted 
the men to cooperate— or ap- 
pear to cooperate. When GG 
gathered the whole crew in a 
room to tell them about tha 
conference, Bucher stood up be- 
fore his men and said, “Yes, 
sir, general, we’ll push on with 
speed and hope for good luck 
through the Hawaiian good luck 
sign,” and flaunted the finger in 
GG’s face. 

(Continued Friday) 


